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LOCAL  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  INCREASING-  Hi  SIZE 

Local  cooperative  associations,  including  the  local  units  of 
federations,  have  increased  in  size  during  the  past  ten  years.  The 
average  number  of  members  per  association  in  1915  was  122,  compared  with 
155  in  1925,  a  gain  in  average  membership  of  33  per  association  for  the 
ten-year  period.  A  total  of  4,683  reports  regarding  membership  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1915.  The  associations  re¬ 
porting  were  practically  all  local  organizations,  either  independent 
locals,  or  local  units  of  the  few  federations  then  existing.  Such 
"large-scale,"  centralized  organizations  as  were  operating  in  1915  were 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  attract  special  consideration  in  a  study  of 
membership. 

At  the  close  of  1925  membership  reports  were  available  from  9,245 
independent  local  associations  and  units  of  federations-  These  associa¬ 
tions  had  a.  total  membership  of  1,435,516,  or  an  average  of  155,  These 
1325  figures  do  not  include  reports  from  any  of  the  large-scale, 
centralized  associations  now  functioning. 

As  the  two  groups  mentioned  above  are  fairly  comparable  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  ten- 
year  period.  The  average  membership  of  associations  marketing  dairy 
products  increased  from  83  to  124.  This  group  is  made  up  very  largely 
of  locally  owned  and  operated  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  There 
are  a  few  "small-scale"  milk  marketing  associations  included  among  those 
reporting  in  1925.  Grain  marketing  associations,  which  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  ere  locally  owned  elevators,  show  an  increase  in  average  member¬ 
ship  from  102  in  1915  to  130  in  1925.  The  average  for  livestock- shipping 
associations  increased  from  140  in  1915  to  230  in  1925,  The  average  number 
of  members  per  local  fruit  and  vegetable  association  declined  during  the 
ten-year  period  from  124  to  118.  These  averages  are  ba„sed  on  778  reuerts 
for  1915  and  986  for  1925.  It  is  ouite  likely  that  among  the  associations 
reporting  in  1915  were  one  or  two  which  would  now  be  classed  as  centralized 
organizations  and- lienee  would  not  be  included  in  the  1925  figures. 

The  average  number  of  members  per  association  for  the  two  years 
has  been  determined  for  a  number  of  the  states  in  which  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  are  most  numerous.  The  average  for  Minnesota  has  increased  from 
92  to  145;  for  Iowa,  113  to  15^  ;  California*  115  to  146;  Wisconsin,  89  to 
96;  Nebraska,  105  to  122;  New  York,  85  to  92;  Kansas,  116  to  167;  Mich¬ 
igan,  155  to  139;  Ohio,  146  to  225;  Missouri,  94  to  354. 
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s^syitchewaiv  wheat  fool  will  buy  cqqpetuhve  elevators 

Arrangements  ere  being  perfected  for  the  transfer  of  the  elevator 
properties  of  the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Elevator  Company,  Ltd. ,  Regina, 
Canada,  to  the  Saskatchewan  Pool  Elevators,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Wheat  Producers,  Ltd.,  Regina.  The  decision  to 
transfer  the  properties  of  the  elevator  company  to  the  organization  known 
as  the  wheat  pool  was  reached,  at  a  specially  called  meeting  of  the  voting 
delegates  of  the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Elevator  Company,  Ltd.,  held 
April  9  and  10,  at  which  meeting  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  366  to 
77  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  pool  to  purchase  the  properties  of  the 
elevator  company.  While  only  a  75  per  cent  vote  was  required  to  make 
the  action  of  the  delegates  binding,  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  transfer 
was  over  82  per  cent. 

The  property  to  be  transferred  consists  of  about  450  country  ele¬ 
vators,  s  ho.spital  elevator  and  terminal  elevators  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  a  1,000,000  bushel  transfer  elevator  at  Buffalo,  IT.  Y. ,  and 
an  office  building  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  together  with  furniture  and 
fixtures.  An  arbitration  board  is  being  selected  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
act  value  of  the  property,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  approximately 
S10, 000,000,  Payments  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $2,000,000  in 
1926  and  $1,. 000, 000  on  August  1  of  each  succeeding  year,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  until  the  debt  is  cancelled.  The  sums  nec¬ 
essary  for  making  the  payments  are  to  be  obtained  by  a.  deduction  of  two 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  grain  handled  by  the  wheat  pool. 

'As  the  pool  already  has  90  country  elevators,  the  acquisition  of 
the  additional  properties  will  give  it  over  500. 

By  the  action  of  its  accredited  delegates  the  Saskatchewan  Co¬ 
operative  Elevator  Company,  Ltd.,  will  practically  bring  its  career  as 
a  grain  marketing  organization  to  a  close.  The  company  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  as  a  result  of  a  special  act  of  the  Saskatchewan  legislature  in 
March  of  1911.  it  started  with  2,500  stockholders  and.  about  40  country 
elevators.  The  first  year  it  handled  about  3,200,000  bushels  of  grain. 
Luring  its  1924-25 ' business  year  it  handled  over  27,892,000  bushels  of 
grain  through  its  country  elevators  and  32,275,00 0  bushels  through  its 
terminal  elevators.  The  company  has  its  own  export  department  with 
offices  in  Winnipeg,  Pew  York,  Vancouver  and  London.  Its  exports  for 
the  year  1924-25  amounted  to  over  29,000,000  bushels. 

On  July  31,  last,  its  stockholders  numbered  approximately 
28,000.  The  depreciated  value  of  its  land,  buildings  and  equipment  on 
that  date  was  nearly  57,000,000. 

As  many  of  the  stockholders  of  the  cooperative  elevator  company 
arc  active  members  of  the  pool,  this  group  of  elevators  will  be  serving 
practically  the  same  producers  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 

(Additional  information  regarding  the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative 
wheat  Producers,  Ltd.,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Elevator  Company, 
Ltd..  ,  may  be  found  in  Agricultural  Cooperation  as  follows:  September  14, 
1925,  p.  380;  September  28,  1925,  p,  405;  January  18,  1926,  p.  29; 

March  23,  1926,  p.  145.) 
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ICb  20 OIL  ASSOCIATIONS  II'  SCUiHERH  ILLIPOIS 

Two  new  cooperative  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  associations  in 
Southern  Illinois  are  preparing  for  the  marketing  season,  both  having  teen 
formed  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Fruit  Growers  *  Exchange.  They  are 
the  Sesscr  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  Association,  in  Franklin  County,  and 
the  V.'oodlav;n  Fruit  Growers'  Association  in  Jefferson  Co'unty.  The  Sessor 
association  was  formed  in  November  and  has  27  members  with  about  90  acres 
oi  vegetables.  Half  the  acreage  will  be  devoted  to  tomatoes  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  green  beans,  peppers  and  strawberries.  The  woo diawn  association 
expects  to  control  at  least  150  acres  of  peaches- 

CaLITQ?.ItIa  FRUIT  BXCHAITGF  KiSCwS  ITS  MARKETS 

Eighty-four  district  sales  offices  are  maintained  by  the  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  in  addition  to  the  central  office  in  los  Angeles. 

The  organisation  has  330  trained  employees  constantly  concentrated  on  the 
task  of  selling  its  citrus  fruit.  Twenty  dealer  service  men  are  travelling 
constantly  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  calling  on  the  retail 
trade  in  large  and  small  places,  as  well  as  keeping  in  touch  with  wholesale 
houses  and  jobbers.  By  means  of  letters,  telegrams  and  personal  reports,  the 
main  office  of  the  exchange  is  .kept  fully  informed  as  to  market  conditions. 

In  the  central  office  the  facts,  figures  and  reports  are  tabulated,  studied, 
and  used  as  the  basis  for  the  marketing  program. 

CALIFQHITIA  QRAJGL  AFP  LEI/DU  PRODUCTS  COifRAlFES  CCl.POE 

A  merger  has  been  effected  between  the  Exchange  Orange  Products  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Exchange  Lemon  Products  Company,  both  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  by 
which  the  management  and  sales  departments  oi  the  two  companies  are  combined. 
The  action  was  taken  because  so  many  of  the  products  of  the  two  companies 
were  alike  that  a  single  sal^s  organization  seemed  a  necessity.  Subsequent 
action  was  taken  by  the  directors  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange, 
by  means  of  which  the  products  sales  organization  is  enabled  to  operate  under 
the  name,  ” California  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  Products  Eepartment, "  thus 
giving  it  the  benefit  of  this  well  known  name  with  the  trade. 

A  campaign  for  membership  in  the  Orange  Products  Company  is  under  way 
as  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  membership  and  enlarge  the  plant  facilities. 
If  a.  sufficiently  large  number  of  members  is  added  by  May  1,  a  new  plant  will 
be  erected  and  be  ready  for  the  1926-27  shipping  season.  Unless  the  required 
membership  is  secured  by  that  late  the  manager  states  that  the  whole  plan 
will  have  to  be  deferred  for  a  year,  as  "We  can  only  move  and  eouip  a  new 
factory  during  our  inactive  months,  iJoveriber,  December  and  January,  and  must 
have  from  May  to  Ho  venter  to  build." 
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SALE 3  SERVICE  FURHI3HED  BY  MISSOURI  ASSOCIATION 

Sales  service  was  furnished  by  the  Ozark  Fruit  Growers1  Association, 
Monet  t,  ho.  ,  to  63  local  fruit  and  vegetable  associations  during  1925.  A 
total  of  1,535  cars  of  produce  were  marketed,  including  997  cars  of  straw¬ 
berries,  327  cars  of  grapes  and  158  cars  of  apples,. 

Total  sales  amounted  to  32,227,296,  of  which  amount  $1,881,985  came 
from  strawberries,  and  nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  million  from  the  sane  of  grapes. 

The  number  of  cars  of  each  commodity  marketed,  gross  returns  and 
commission  charges  by  the  association,  are  given  in  the  annual  report  for 
1925  as  follows: 


Commodi ty 

Cars 

Gr  o  ss 

Association 

shipped 

returns 

commission 

Strawberries 

997 

$1,381, 985 

$55 , 450 

Grapes 

327 

249,645 

12,482 

Apple s 

158 

78,087 

3,  904 

Fo  tatoes 

42 

16,043 

802 

Cantaloupes 

8 

1,239 

62 

Melons 

3 

297 

45 

To  tal 

1,535 

02 , 227  5  2  9o 

873,755 

The  association  deducts  a  commission  for  performing  the  selling 
function  for  the  various  local  organisations.  In  the  case  of  strawberries 
the  commission  is  3  per  cent.  For  grapes,  apples,  potatoes  and  cantaloupes, 
the  commission  is  5  per  cent.  The  emions  are  handled  on  the  basis  of  S15 
a  car.  Commissions  on  outside  sales  amounted  to  3230.  The  total  income  of 
the  association  for  1925  was  $74,082  and  the  total  expenses  for  the  year 
were  847,976,  leaving’  $23,106  to  be  added  to  the  surplus. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  year,  December  31,  the  assets  of  the 
association  were  $34,387.  The  liabilities  included  32,000  of  outstanding 
capital  stock  and  852,312  of  surplus.  Among  the  expenses  for  the  last  year 
were  the  following;  field  work,  $5,710;  telephone  and  telegraph,  $5,651; 
brokerage,  $3,402;  labels  furnished  locals,  $1, 809:  losses,  $1,555. 

Gross  .sales  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  as  follows; 


1318 . 

. . . $2,175,000 

1919 . 

. i , 389,832 

1  923,  .  . . 

370,918 

1920 . 

. lt 361, 871 

1924,  .  .  , 

. ..  1,424,208 

1921 . 

.  850 ,000 

1925.  .  .  . 

The  association  maintains,  an  office  at  Humboldt,  Term. ,  which  during 
1925  handled  85  cars  of  strawberries,  67  cars  of  cabbage,  161  cars  of  to¬ 
matoes,  3  cars  of  cucurfoers  and  4  cars  of  sweet  potatoes.  Gross  receipts 
from  Humboldt  shipments  were  $361,937. 

This  association  was  organised  under  the  laws  of  Lis sour i  in  1904 
with  2,000  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $1. 
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l~2\i  III7Airi:r  PLaII  IQ7?  OHIO  UIi:  PRODUCES 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  I  iami  Valley  Cooperative  Milk  Producers1 
Association,  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  amend  the  articles  of  association  and  by-laws 
to  permit  the  issuing  of  common  stock  to  cover  deductions  made  from  roturns 
to  producer --member  s.  Ihe  amended  articles  provide  for  the  issuing  of 
10,000  shares  of  coraton  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $10,  and  5,000  shares  of 
7  per  cent  cumulative,  preferred  stock,  of  the  par  value  of  SlO.  The  common 
stock  will  he  issued  to  members  to  cover  deductions;  it  will  draw  not  more 
than  S  per  cent  dividends  and  rill  be  redeemed  after  ten  years, thus  the 
capital  obtained  by  deductions  will  make  a  complete  revolution  each  ten  year 


dlbsiii?  or  daieymbihs 


A0UE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOC  I  ATI  ( 


The  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  Dew  York 
City,  began  its  1925-2^  business  year  with  63,420  members.  During  the 
year  which  ended  with  Lurch  31,  1925,  3,830  new  membership  contracts 
wei e  received  and  5,107  contracts  were  cancelled. 

The  number  of  contracts  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the 
different  business  years  is  as  follows: 


ifey 

1,  1921 . 

..  50,843 

Apr  1 1 

T,  1922 . 

Aioril 

1,  1923 . 

..  54,251 

April 

1 ,  1 Q24 . 

..  53,746 

April 

1,  1925 . .  .  . 

April 

1,  1826 . 

r, 

.  .  63,420 

Twih  CITY  ASSOCIATION 

TO  LAKE  I.< 

A  new  unit  for  making  skim  milk  powder  was  aided  to  the  Anoka 


plant  of  the 
recently  and 


ci vy  .m:  Producers'  Ar soria tion,  St. Paul,  Linn., 
was  put  in  operation  April  1.  The  new  machine  will  double 
the  powder  capacity  and  amble  the  association  to  convert  75,000  pounds 
of  skin  milk  in^o  powder  each  Je.y, 

In  March  a  contract  ’/as  secured  for  the  sale  of  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  cream  to  bo  skipped  to  eastern  points  at  better  prices 
than  can  be  secured  from  the  ice  or  ear.  plants  and  dealers  at  home. 


there  was  practically  no  sale  for  sweet  cream 


m  cuts 


•i  rW 


cities  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  the  association  made  nearly 
as  much  butter  in  that  period  as  in  the  entire  year  1925.  'hiring  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  the  association  soli  311,792  pounds,  or  45  car  loads, 
of  butter  through  the  Land  0 1  Lake 3  Creameries,  Inc.,  of  which  it  is  cne 
of  the  district  units. 
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CENTRAL  C..LIT0BZTIA  POULTRY  AdSQCIATlO'H  hXPAETIHG 

Expansion  is  ths  order  of  the  day  with  tne  Poultry  producers  of 
Central  California,  San  Prancirco.  The  organization  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  feed  business  at  Fenngrove,  including  2-1  /a-  acres  0a  land  and  a 
"building  with  a.  floor  space  of  about  12,000  square  feeo.  ±.ggs  ai  e  al¬ 
ready  being  received  at  this  location  hut  the  feed  business  is  being 
conducted  by  the  corner  owner  under  a  lease  until  the  association  takes 
if  over. 

A  large  warehouse  at  Santa  R0sa  has  also  been  purchased.  The 
building  is  practically  new  and  has  a  floor  space  of  20,000  square  feet, 
as  well  as  land  enough  for  expansion.  A  warehouse  being  erected  at 
k'odesta  is  nearly  couple  ted. 


- - 0 - 

bYOkIHG  ASSOCIATION  rUTOlhS  I..AHY  TURKEYS 

About  one  million  pounds  of  dressed  turkeys  have  been  marketed  by 
the  big  Hern  Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  Basin,  "Wyoming,  since  it 
began  operating  three  years  ago.  This  quantity  would  amount  to  about  50 
car  loads,  and  with  the  exception  of  three  car  loads  which  went  to  Los 
Angeles,  all  shipments  have  gone  to  the  eastern  seaboard  markets.  The 
growers  have  been  paid  approximately  $300,000  for  these  turkeys. 

ninety  per  cent  of  the  turkeys  handled  were  graded  as  Ho.  1,  and 
efforts  are  being  nade  by  the  directors  to  bring  a  still  larger  percentage 
within  that  class.  To  this  end  they  are  paying  a  premium  only  on  Ho.  1 
stock  and  are  'urging  growers  to  hold  back  the  lower  grades  until  they  can 
qualify  for  the  highest  grade.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  past  three  years 
the  growers  have  learned  much  about  turkeys;  they  have  learned  what  the 
markets  demand,  how  to  feed  properly,  how  to  slaughter  and  dress  properly, 
and  how  to  get  the  stock  to  the  pcin+  of  assembly  in  proper  condition. 

How  it  is  proposed  to  offer  nothing  but  Ho.  1  stock  for  sale.  By  offering 
a  high  grade  product  and  giving  the  best  possible  service  to  the  buyers, 
it  is  believed  that  the  problem  of  marketing  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Sales  for  the  past  year  are  reported  as  follows: 


Turkeys . .  $108,  383 

Beans .  128,533 

Clover  seed .  40,521 

Hay .  9,06? 

Poultry .  9, 363 

To  tal . 3305,  766 

General  expenses  amounted  to  $7,787,  net  margins  for  the  year  were 
$9,543,  and  the  property  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  $14,330. 

Tne  association  was  formed  in  1923  as  a  non-stock  organization.  It 
has  a.  membership  of  approximately  500  producers. 
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cotipi:  chq..efs  ?roet~ 


The  -sum  of  5363,034  was  distributed  on  April  10  by  the  Oklahoma 
Cotton  Gravers'  Association,  Oklahoma  City,  on  17,C53  bales  of  cotton 
-n  47  pools.  T!iis  is  not  the  final  settlement.  Further  payments  will 
be  made  as  sales  of  cotton  warrant. 

TJp  to  March  31  the  association  had  received  206,106  bales  of 
1925  cotton,  an  increase  of  54,761  over  deliveries  of  last  year. 

More  than  1,700  essays  for  the  prize  competition  were  in  the 
rands  of  the  judges  on  Anril  10.  The  various  pr  izes  offered  amount  to 
$4,600. 


lAf-l  3  CO TIQ'f  ASlOCIr.  1101  CICAhC  III  PCCA3 

Deliveries  of  cotton  to  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Growers* 
Cooperative  Association,  Dallas,  had  reached  a  total  of  243,932  bales 
on  April  8.  Tills  is  40,390  bales  less  than  deliveries  of  last  year. 
However,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that-  about  125,000  bales  are 
usually  received  from  the  area  which  was  stricken  with  the  drought 
last  year,  it  is  considered  ouite  an  increase  from  the  remainder  of 
the  territory.  Che  pools  closed  on  midnight  March  31. 

Records  in  the  of- ice  of  the  association  show  that  in  handling 
iris  cotton  a  total  oi  130,840  bills  of  la  An-  d  thro  .  h  the  a  .- 

counting  department  oi  the  association.  Placed  en  I  to  end  these  bills 
oi  lading  v/oul  ’  cover  a  distance  of  seventeen  and  one-half  rules. 


TOTH  CAPOi-JDA  COTIQF  uSSOClATTOr  ShhHCTJFG  I  v.TTOO 

Approximately  one  million  dollars  was  distributed  to  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Cotter  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  Raleigh, 
during  the  ween  of  April  20,  as  a  second  payment  on  their  1926  cotton. 

Final  settlement  vail  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

The  pools  for  the  1925  crop  were  closed  on  April  15.  Receipts 
for  the  season  reached  a  total  of  160,561  bales,  44, COO  bales  more  than 
the  association  handled  last  year. 

This  year  is  the  last  of  the  old  contract  and  a  new  contract 
running  for  six  years  has  been  prepared,  and  is  now  being  signed  by  the 
members.  A  well  defined  program  of  re-signing  the  membership  ’was 
started  by  the  association  after  a  state-wide  meeting  of  members  on  parch  4. 

It  is  planned  that  a,  very  carefully  selected  membership  shell  be 
re-si  by  the  regular  field  forces  in  connection  •  ith  the  can  ying  out 
of  ttmir  regular  duties  an!  without  extra  expense  to  the  association. 
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wiSCOITSIE  POOL  REPORTS  COS?  OP  Ivl/BICTIITG  TOBACCO 

ir±e  ■= s~ae  01  the  Tobacco  Pool  Bulletin  for  parch  11,  published  by 
n ^ ri^  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Tobacco  pool,  kadi son ,  Wis. ,  contains 
e-ini te  information  regarding'  the  marketing  activities  of  the  association. 
The  present  number  of  members  under  contract  is  7,969  or  1,500  more  than 
wnen.the  organization  began  operating  in  1922.  The  quantities  of  tobacco 


-.-r  -tO 


receive 

1920,  are  reported  as  -fnii 


ne  various  crops  and  the  payments  to  growers  through  January  30, 
'  ted  as  follows; 


Season  :  Belivered 

Paid  growers/ a" 

:  by  growers  /a 

:  (Pounds) 

1922-23  :  30,631,245 

£3,607,^61 

1923-24  ;  31,049,418 

2,674,867 

1924-25  :  15.577.078 

*•  O  C  ^  r  A  /! 

1  J  phhj 

f - — - - - — _ 

Za  As  of  January  30,  1926. 


retailed  figures  regarding 
that  tne  cost  up  to  January  30  was 
was  $124,616, 


the  cost  of  marketing  the  1924  crop  show 
8  mills  per  pound.  PXj.e  total  net  expense 


ifimllOh  BQLnABS  COES  TO  BURLEY  TQ3AC CO  CBO; BBS 


x  ^Checks  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $10,000,000  were  nailed  on  April  28 
^erasers  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers1  Cooperative  Association,  Lexington, 
1'i'i  AlnaJ;  payment  on  29  grades  of  the  1924  crop.  These  members  live  in 
,  a?5  in  the  grounding  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia, 

I’enr.essee,  ^  pa s sour i,  and  Virginia,  Twenty- three  grades  of  the  1924  crop 
sti_l  remain  unsold.  Another  distribution  will  be  made  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  sold  to  warrant. 

?ilC  re-'or*s  'A’at  tne  association  still  has  on  hand  for  sale 

°^;u;  ^-ogsaeads  of  tobacco  of  the  1923  crop,  28,000  hogsheads  of  the  1924 
6  0f,the  19h5  crcp’  appr  oximately  155,000,000  pounds  in  all. 

-A  s  'Ze  ^lot  Ior  the  last  five  years  the  quantity  of  Burley  to- 

caeco  procucen nas  been  in  excess  of  the  amount  consumed,  and  that  a  con¬ 
tinuation  oi  this  practice  will  simply  mean  lower  prices  for  Burley  tobacco. 

Accompanying  each  check  was  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
conaac ting  tne  business  of  the  association,  shewing  the  cost  per  100  pounds 
to  ',j.±e  growers  ^-or  each  type  of  service  furnished. 

,  ,S:lef  *?rap  tobacco,  credited  to  the  receiving  house  expense,  a- 
L  °  4,  4$$-’  c"nP  creaifs  to  the  legal  department  and  field  service 

lacrneu.  ~4  *tlC«  collected  from  contract  breakers,  and  89,677  from  new  con¬ 
tracts. 
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HEAVY  SALES  H5P0ETED  3Y  EASTERN  STATES  EXCHANGE 

Over  lb, 000  farmers  “bought  feed,  grain,  fertilizer  or  seeds 
through  the  Eastern  States  Earners'  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mass.,  during 
1925.  This  was  an  increase  of  about  1,500  over  1024.  Supplies  to  the 
amount  of  119,291  tons  were  handled  and  total  sales  for  the  year  amounted 

to  $5,979,965. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  exchange  held  February  23,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  350  members,  it  mas  announced  that  the  net  income  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  year  of  1925  was  $70,763,  that  the  exchange  had  a  reserve  of  $26,100 
on  December  31  and  a  surplus  of  $146,347-  The  costs  of  operation  for 
1925  rare  reported  as  being  2.2  per  cent  of  sales. 

The  increase  in  feed  business  for  1925  as  compared  with  1924  was 
3,746  tons;  the  increase  in  fertilizer  sales,  2^11  tons,  and  the  increase 
in  quantity  of  seeds  handled  amounted  to  20,530  pounds. 

A  refund  of  about  $35,000  is  being  made  to  those  members  who 
bought  their  feed  requirements  on  contract.  In  addition  $30,292  is  to  be 
ref  landed  to  members  on  the  basis  of  one-half  per  cent  on  all  purchases 
from  the  exchange. 

During  the  1925  business  year  6l  meetings  were  held  for  members. 

One  hundred  fifty  such  meetings  are  planned  for  the  current  year.  An 
expansion  in  the  territory  to  be  covered  by  the  exchange  is  planned.  The 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  was  21  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  this  farmer-owned  cooperative  purchasing  enterprise  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  following  figures  covering  the  2  years  it  has  been 
operating. 


Year 

Tens 

Gross  sales 

1912 

4,290 

$  197,227 

1919 

15,196 

967,224 

1920 

31,202 

1,612,009 

1921 

37.225 

1,567,061 

1922 

51,312 

2,020,691 

1923 

97,536 

4,651,502 

1924 

113,73’- 

5,526,553 

1925 

119,291 

5,979.965 

In  the  spring  of  1925  the  exchange  purchased  a  feed  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  200,000  tons  annually  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  enterprise  was 
financed  through  a  subsidiary  corporation,  the  Eastern  States  Cooperative 
Milling  Company.  Both  common  and  preferred  stock  were  issued,  the  former 
being  issued  to  the  exchange  and  the  latter  to  members  who  were  willing  to 
advance  money  to  meet  the  purchase  price  of  the  property.  The  preferred 
stock  pays  6  per  cent  annually  and  is  being  retired  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  a  year  by  savings  from  yearly  earnings.  The  mill  property  covers 
13  acres  and  includes  buildings,  side  tracks,  etc. 
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CEYLON  ENCOURAGES  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 


Ceylon  had  257  cooperative  societies  with  30,548  members,  on 
April  30,  1925,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  on  Cooperative 
Societies.  Forty  new  societies  were  added  during  the  year  and  5  were 
dropped  from  the  roll,  making  a  net  increase  of  35-  A  table  covering  12 
years  gives  the  number  of  societies  and  members  for  each  year  and  shows 
that  the  growth  during  that  time  has  been  steady: 


Year  • 

Number  of 
societies 

Number  of 
members 

1913-14 

37 

1,320 

1914-15 

54 

3,350 

1915-16 

55 

4,063 

1916-17 

71 

6.027 

1917-16 

92 

9,551 

1913-19 

113 

11,310 

1919-20 

136 

15,200 

1920-21 

'  154 

17,396 

1921-22 

169 

19,957 

1922-23 

203 

23,322 

1923-24 

222 

26,757 

1924-25 

25I 

30.543 

As  agriculture  is  the  most  important  business  of  the  country,  first 
attention  is  given  by  the  authorities  to  the  agricultural  cooperatives  which 
comprise  237  out  of  the  total  of  257*  These  agricultural  societies  have  a 
membership  of  29,129*  The  immediate  objects  in  view  are  the  encouragement 
of  thrift  and  self  help,  and  the  various  lines  of  effort  include  supplying 
fertilizers,  seed,  and  necessary  capital  to  the  members.  Competitions  in 
growing  rice  and  fruits  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  members  have  readily  competed.  Prizes  for  these  competitions  have 
been  offered  by  prominent  members  of  societies  and  by  the  general  public- 
These  contests  have  been  of  great  educational  value. 

By  means  of  the  credit  societies  some  members  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
crease  their  holdings  of  land  and  sometimes  to  wipe  out  their  indebtedness 
altogether.  In  a  few  instances  the  whole  debt  of  the  village  to  outsiders 
has  been  redeemed.  Support  is  also  given  to  other  than  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties  and  cottage  industries  have  been  fostered. 

In  such  ways  "the  movement  is  slowly  but  surely  helping  the  poorer 
people  to  become  economically  independent,"  Through  general  business 
meetings  and  work  on  committees,  members  are  gaining  a  knowledge  of  proper 
business  methods  and  of  the  management  of  social  institutions.  "They  are 
also  learning  the  meaning  of  a  vote."  The  Registrar  of  Cooperative  Socie¬ 
ties  who  prepared  the  report,  believes  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  "a  marked  forward  move  by  the  rural  population  toward  cooperation." 
However,  he  believes  that  the  work  must  be  carried  on  systematically  and 
patiently  for  years  before  the  full  benefits  are  realized. 
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REPORT  Oil  COOPERATION  II?  S OVIST  RUSSIA 

The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Soviet  Russia  is  discussed  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  3o2  pages  issued  "by  the  International  labour  Office,  Geneva, 
(Studies  and  Reports,  Series  H  (Cooperation)  No.  3) »  1925* 

The  information  included  in  this  work  was  derived  from  two  sources, 
general  Soviet  publications,  and  cooperative  literature  published  in 
Russia,  all  of  which  publications  are  received  by  the  International  La¬ 
bour  Office  in  a  regular  system  of  exchange  with  the  library  of  Centro- 
soyus,  the  Central  Union  of  Consumers'  Cooperative  Societies.  A  list 
of  the  publications  examined  is  appended. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  study  are  as  follows:  Part  I.  The  co¬ 
operative  movement  during  the  period  of  Communism,  part  II.  The  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Economic  Policy.  Part  III.  Consumers’  cooperation  under 
the  New  Economic  policy.  Part  IV.  Recent  developments  of  the  consumers' 
cooperative  movement. 

An  excellent  historical  summary  is  given  in  the  conclusion.  Many 
figures  are  given  in  the  volume  but  readers  are  warned  that  they  should 
be  used  with  caution  as  they  are  incomplete  and  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  check  their  accuracy. 


FINLAND  EAS  COOPERATIVE  PORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Cooperation  in  the  handling  of  forest  products  is  an  important 
line  of  effort  in  Finland  where  such  products  novT  constitute  from  85  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  export  trade,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics.  It  is  estimated  that  73*5 
per  cent  of  the  entire  country  is  covered  with  forests,  and  that  about 
40,000,000  cubic  metres  are  felled  annually,  15,000,000  for  export  and 
25,000,000  for  home  consumption.  Exports  include  sawed  timber,  ail  hinds 
of  paper,  paper  pulp,  cellulose,  and  many  other  products.  Something 
more  than  half  of  the  wooded  areas  belong  to  private  individuals  and 
these  areas  are  the  better  and  more  productive  lands.  Efforts  to  teach 
better  forest  management  and  strictly  scientific  felling  methods,  and 
to  encourage  forestry  and  trade  in  forest  products,  were,  therefore, 
directed  toward  the  private  owners  through  cooperation.  On  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  Pellervo  Society,  the  Central  Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro¬ 
ducers,  the  Central  Federation  of  Agricultural  Syndicates ,  and  other 
organizations,  the  Central  Forestry  Union  of  Forest  Owners,  Limited,  was 
established  in  1021  with  a  share  capital  of  ten  million  marks.  It  began 
operations  the  following  year.  The  shareholders  include  about  3,000 
private  forest  owners,  176  rural  communes,  30  cooperative  dairies,  many 
parishes,  saw-mills,  and  other  cooperative  societies. 

The  work  of  the  Central  Forestry  Union  of  Forest  Owners  is  to  en¬ 
courage  and  direct  the  owners  in  the  management  of  their  forests  and  in 
the  most  profitable  methods  of  handling  their  products.  It  aids  in  the 
formation  of  local  forestry  associations  and  handles  the  export  business. 
Eight  local  forestry  associations  are  now  in  operation  and  others  are 
being  formed. 
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POTATO  CONTRACT  SUSTAINED  BY  MICHIGAN  COURT 


The  Circuit  Court  for  the  County  of  Oceana,  Michigan,  on  April  19,  19  2o, 
upheld  the  marketing  contract  of  the  Hart  Potato  Growers1  Association,  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Potato  Growers'  Exchange,  in  a  case  against  Ed  Greiner,  and 
enforced  the  provision  of  the  contract  of  the  association  which  specifies  that 
members  of  the  association  who  fail  to  deliver  their  potatoes  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  shall  pay  25  cents,  per  hundredweight  as  liquidated  damages, 
and  rendered  judgment  against  the  defendant  for  $lpO  on  account  thereof  togethe 
with  costs. 

L .  S .  Hulbert 


INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION  QE  COOPERATIVES 

The  f ol lowing  statement  with  respect  to  the  exemption  of  cooperative 
associations  from  income  taxes  is  taken  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Statute 
for  1926. 

Sec.  231*  The  following  organizations  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  this  title-  (12)  Farmers',  fruit  growers',  or  like 
associations  organised  and  operated  on  a  cooperative  basis  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  she  products  of  members  or  other  producers, 
and  turning  back  to  them  the  proceeds  of  sales,  less  the  necessary 
marketing  expenses,  on  the  basis  of  either  the  quantity  or  the 
value  of  the  products  furnished  by  them,  or(b)  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  Use  of  members  or  other 
persons,  and  turning  over  such  supplies  and  equipment  to  them  at 
actual  cost,  plus  necessary  expenses.  Exemption  shall  not  be  denied 
any  such  association  because  it  has  capital  stock,  if  the  dividend 
rate  of  such  stock  is  fixed  at  not  to  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  state  of  incorporation  or  S  per  centum  per  annum, 
whichever  is  greater,  on  the  value  of  the  consideration  for  which 
the  stock  was  issued,  and  if  substantially  all  such  stock  (other 
than  nonvoting  preferred  stock,  the  owners  of  which  are  not  entitled 
or  permitted  to  participate,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  profits 
of  the  association,  upon  dissolution  or  otherwise,  beyond  the  fixed 
dividends)  is  owned  by  producers  who  market  their  products  or  purchase 
their  supplies  and  equipment  through  the  association;  nor  shall  ex¬ 
emption  be  denied  any  such  association  because  there  is  accumulated 
and  maintained  by  it  a.  reserve  required  by  state  law  or  a  reasonable 
reserve  for  any  necessary  purpose.  Such  an  association  may  market 
the  products  of  nonmembers  in  an  amount  the  value  of  which  does  not 
exceed  the  value  of  the  products  marketed  for  members,  and  may  pur¬ 
chase  supplies  and  equipment  for  nonmembers  in  an  amount,  the  value 
of  which  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  supplies  and  equipment  pur¬ 
chased  for  members,  provided  the  value  of  the  purchases  made  for 
persons  who  are  neither  members  nor  producers  does  not  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  all  its  purchases. 
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H55RASKA  ASSOCIATION  OPT  .4  INS  INJUNCT  IOIT  AGAINST  OUTSIDE  BUYER 

The  Nebraska  Vih^at  Growers'  As  social  ion ,  a  Kansas  Corporation, 
on  March  2C,  132$ ,  obtained  a  remanent  injunction  in  the  District 
Court  of  Hitchcock  County,  Nebraska,  against  Knot  ter  and  elletu ,  a 
partnership  engaged  in  the  grain  business.  The  court  enjoined  ’’-their 
officers,  agents,  and  servants  from  purchasing  7/heat  from  persons  who 
are  under  contract  with  the  plaintiff  and  who  are  members  of  the 
plaintiff  corporation  and  from  persons  known  by  defendants  to  be  such- 
members  of  plaintiff  corporation  during  the  terms  of  the  various  con¬ 
tracts  existing  between  the  plaintiff  and  its  said  members;  and  that 
it  be  and  it  is  hereby  enjoined  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
performance  of  contracts  between  the  plaintiff  corporation  and  its 
members  or  with  their  contractual  relations  when  such  persons  are 
known  to  the  defendants  to  be  such  members  of  said  plaintiff  corpora¬ 
tion.” 

L.  S.  Halbert 


CAT.IICiaiA  COURT  DI50U5SIS  IHSCHY  Oh  , CQCrhnATION 

On  February  25,  152 6 ,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  California  decided 
the  case  of  the  California  Canning  Peach  Growers  v.  Downey,  2^3  i  •  b-79» 
The  California  Canning  peach  Growers,  a  cooperative  organisation, 
brought  suit  against  the  defendant  to  recover  liquidated  damages  from 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  disposed  of  peaches  in  violation  of  his 
contract.  The  association  lost  in  the  lower  court  and  then  appealed. 

The  cooperative  organization  sold  a  certain  packing  concern  in  California 
an  estimated  quantity  of  peaches.  It  then  notified  the  defendant  and 
other  members  of  the  organization  to  deliver  their  peaches  to  this 
packing  concern.  The  defendant  attempted  tc  get  the  packing  concern 
to  release  his  peaches,  and  the  packing  concern  appears  to  have  taken 
the  position  that  so  far  as  they  '-’ere  able  to  do  so,  they  were  willing 
that  his  peaches  should  be  disposed  o i  in  some  ether  way.  The  plaintiff 
at  all  times  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  releasing  of  the  defendant's 
peaches,  but  the  defendant,  acting  apparently  upon  the  theory  that 
his  peaches  had  been  released,  disposed  of  them  in  other  ways  and 
then  refused  to  account  to  the  ulaintiff.  The  appellate  court  held 
that  the  trial  court  erred  in  holding  that  the  cooperative  organization 
was  not  entitled  to  recover  liquidated  damages  from  the  defendant  and 
consequently  reversed  the  decision  of  the  trial  court.  The  following 
quotations  are  taken  from  the  opinion  in  the  case  and  disclose  the  basis 
thereof : 


The  several  provisions  of  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  show  clearly  that  the 
whole  intent  and  purpose  of  the  cooperative  plan  are  that 
all  of  its  members  shall  stand  upon  an  equal  basis. 
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"bearing  an  equal  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  main¬ 
taining  the  corporation,  marketing  the  crops,  and.  then 
share  upon  the  seme  "basis  in  the  proceeds  available 
for  distribution,  based  upon  several  grades  of  fruit 
raised  by  the  different  growers.'  A.11  the  peaches  of 
like  kind  are  to  be  pooled,  and  all  growers  having 
peaches  of  a  like  kind  receive  exactly  the  same 
price  for  their  product,  irrespective  cf  the  fact 
that  different  quant i ci  es  of  the  same  grade  of  fruit 
may  be  sold  for  different  prices.  In  other  words, 
the  essential  foundation  of  the  cooperative  a.ssocia- 
tion  is  equality  of  burden  and  equality  of  profits, 
irrespective  of  whether  one  particular  grower*  s 
crop  may  or  may  not  be  sold  upon  the  most  favorable 
market . 


From  what  we  have  said,  and  the  paragraphs 
of  the  agreement  which  we  have  set  forth,  it  is  also 
apparent  that  the  officers  of  the  canning  company 
could  not  release  the  peaches  grown  by  the  respondent 
sc  as  to  exonerate  the  respondent  from  accounting 
to  the  canning  company  for  the  proceeds  of  his 
peaches  without  violating  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
with  other  grower-members  of  the  association.  All 
the  other  members  of  the  association  have  an  interest 
in  the  proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  the  re¬ 
spondent's  peaches;  they  are  entitled  to  share 
therein  and  to  have  the  prices  for  their  own  peaches 
enhanced  to  the  extent  of  any  sum  which  the  respon¬ 
dent  may  have  secured  by  reason  of  a  sale  made  out¬ 
side  of  the  dealings  of  the  association.  This  pe¬ 
cuniary  interest  the  officers  of  the  association 
cannot  waive  or  release,  as  that  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  belonging  tc  every  member  of  the 
association.  Every  member  of  the  association  must, 
oi  course,  be  held  to  have  knowledge  of  all  of 
these  elements  which  enter  into  cooperative  marketing 
agreements.  They  are  not  simply  agreements  entered 
into  with  an  age no ,  although  a  few  people  may  be 
selected  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  officers  to 
manage  the  business  of  the  association.  The  agree¬ 
ments  are  essentially  to  and  with  all  the  other 
members  of  the  cooperative  association,  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  every  member  rest  upon  the  same  foundation, 
and  no  member  can  be  advantaged  go  the  detriment  of 
any  other  member.  Of  all  this  each  member  must  also 
be  held  to  have  full  knowledge,  as  the  contract  sets 
forth  all  of  these  facts  in  equalizing  burdens  and 
advantages. 


L.  S.  Hulbert 
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HEW  BOOK  ON  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING 

A  new  volume  just  off  the  press  is  "Principles  and  Practices 
of  Cooperative  Marketing,"  by  Eliot  Grinnell  Means  and  Matthews  0. 
Tobriner.  The  preface  states  that  this  book  "is  an  interpretation  of 
the  significant  problems,  with  prime  emphasis  on  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise  in  the- light  of  accented  knowledge  derived  from  business  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration."  The  main  divisions  of  the  work  are: 
organization,  business  practices,  regional  characteristics.  The  two 
concluding  chapters  give  "an  appraisal  and  summary  of  this  significant 
movement."  A  classified  bibliography  is  included. 


CONSUMERS1  COOPERATIVES  HOLD  CONVENTION 

Consumers'  cooperatives  of  New  York  and  New  England  met  for  their 
Second  Annual  Conference  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  April  IS  and  19.  Dele¬ 
gates  present  represented  9  grocery  stores,  9  bakeries,  5  restaurant  coop¬ 
eratives,  2  dry  goods  cooperatives,  3  dairy  cooperatives,  1  laundry,  1 
shoe  store,  1  coal  yard,  1  furniture  store,  1  housing  society,  and  1 
cooperative  billiard  parlor.  These  delegates  reported  annual  sales  for 
their  societies  aggregating  $2,431,000,  and  an  aggregate  membership  of 
S,S00. 

The  members  of  the  Eastern  States  Cooperative  League  voted  to 
establish  a  monthly  publication  to  be  known  as  the  Eastern  States  Coopera¬ 
tor,  and  also  to  make  a  survey  of  cooperative  societies  in  the  East  with 
a  view  to  publishing  a  statistical  directory. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  POP.  COOPERATORS  I NW  IS  CO  PS  ITT 

Thirty- seven  students  are  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Training 
School  being  conducted  by  the  Cooperative  Central  Exchange,  Superior, 

Wis.,  for  managers,  directors  and  bookkeepers  of  cooperative  stores.  Of 
this  number  27  are  men  and  10  are  women,  and  the  ages  range  from  l6  to 
65  years. 

Among  the  subjects  taught  are:  bookkeeping,  business  English, 
spelling,  commercial  arithmetic,  principles  of  the  labor  movement  and  of 
cooperation,  history  of  cooperation,  theory  of  cooperation,  founding 
and  governing  of  cooperative  societies,  handling  of  cooperative  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  students  take  trips  to  centers  of  cooperative  interest  and 
have  special  lectures  from  leaders  in  the  world  of  cooperation  or  of 
private  business.  They  organize  and  operate  their  own  cooperative  res¬ 
taurant  during  the  course. 

This  cooperative  training  school  has  been  held  annually  since 
1917,  ana  many  of  the  cooperative  stores  in  the  territory  are  already 
manned  by  the  graduates  of  former  years. 
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ASSAY  CONTEST  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Prizes  to  the  amount  of  S?100  are  offered  by  the  Dairymen fs  League 
Cooperative  Association,  New  York  City,  for  the  best  essays  by  high  school 
seniors  on  the  subject,  "The  Dairymen’s  League  in  1936,"  Students  in 
league  territory  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Connecticut,  are  eligible  and  are  encouraged  to  take  part 
in  the  contest.  The  first  prize  will  be  $25;  the  second,  $15,  and  the 
third,  $10;  with  ten  prizes  of  $5  each  for  the  next  best  essays. 

- 0 - 

REPORT  OP  POUETH  NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  CONFERENCE 

Cooperative  Marketing  Problems  of  1926,  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
covering  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  National  Cooperative  Conference, 
held  in  Washington,  January  12  to  15,  1926.  The  booklet  contains  the  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  at  the  meeting,  with  portraits  of  most  of  the  speakers, 
also  the  discussions,  special  reports,  resolutions,  and  list  of  members, 
with  a  number  of  pages  devoted  to  the  National  Co-op  Press  Club  which  met 
in  connection  with  the  marketing  conference.  The  report  is  issued  by  the 
National  Council  of  Farmers’  Cooperative  Marketing  Associations,  1133 
Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

- 0 - 

DOCTORAL  TERSE  S  DIALLING  »ITH  COOPERATION 

A  list  of  Doctoral  Dissertations  in  Agricultural  Economics  in 
Progress  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Fa.rm  Economics,  April,  1926,  contains  a  number  of  studies  bearing  upon 
the  cooperative  movement.  Among  these  the  following  titles  are  noted*. 

University  of  Minnesota: 

A  study  of  wheat  pools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Economic  aspects  of  country  elevator  management. 

A  plan  for  federating  farmers'  elevators  in  the  spring-wheat  area. 

University  of  California: 

The  distribution  of  control  and  of  functions  between  the  various 
groups  making  up  the  cooperative  marketing  organization. 

The  influence  of  type  of  organization  and  plan  of  operation  upon 
the  financial  policy  of  California  marketing  organizations. 

University  of  Chicago: 

Cooperative  selling  agencies  in  the  (Chicago  terminal  grain  market. 

Harvard  University: 

The  orderly  marketing  of  grain. 
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MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  IIISUBAnCE  FOR  OHIO  F.-F.M  BUPEAU  LUMBERS 

Autonobile  insurance  is  non  being  offered  to  Ohio  farmers  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Company,  recently  organized  after 
several  months  of  investigation  and  preliminary  work.  A  drive  will  bo  ma.de 
at  once  to  .interest  farmers  in  this  form  of  cooperation,  Membership  is  lim¬ 
ited  tc  farmers  and  farm  owners  and  only  the  better  risks  are  being  accepted 

The  company v as  patterned  after  the  two  automobile  mutuals  in  Illinoi 
which  have  operated  for  several  years,  and  the  Ohio  fire  mutuals.  The  only 
charge  to  the  policy  holder  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  protection  furnished. 

Thirty-one  county  farm  bureaus  are  now  offering  this  insurance  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  membership,  and  applications  have  been  received  from  24  counties 

MIXUSCIA  COOPERATIVE  STORES  Tirol  T  PROGRESS  FOR  1925 

A  report  from  the  northern  States'  Cooperative  League,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ,  gives  comparative  sales  figures  for  66  Minnesota  cooperative  stores. 
Total  sales  of  the  66  stores  for  1924  amounted  to  $4,748,776  while  sales  for 
1925  amounted  to  $5,117,534,  an  increase  of  $363,757,  or  7.7  per  cent  over 
that  of  1924. 

Out  of  the  66  stores,  49,  or  74  per  cent,  showed  an  increase  in 
sales  for  1925  over  sales  of  1224,  while  in  17  stores,  the  sales  either  de¬ 
creased  or  remained  practically  the  same. 

The  following  table  shows  comparative  figures  regarding  the  SS  stores 
for  the  last  two  years: 


192.4 


TTumb e r : Per  cent 

numb er 

Per  cen 

Stores  with  sales 

below  $50,000 . 

23  :  35 

18 

27 

Stores  with,  sales  between 

$50,000  and  $100,000.. 

31  :  47 

37 

56 

Stores  with  sales 

above  $100,000 . 

12  :  13 

11 

17 

Eleven  of  these  66  stores  were  affiliated  with  either  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Central  Exchange,  the  Finnish  cooperative  wholesale,  Superior,  his., 
or  the  northern  States'  Cooperative  League. 


1925 


Sales  of  nhe  11  central  exchange  societies  in  1925  increased 
$152,052  or  15  per  cent  over  sales  of  1S24,  while  the  non-af filiated  stores 
showed  an  increase  of  5.8  per  cent  for  the  same  period  of  time.  Thus,  sales 
of  the  federated  group  increased  almost  three  times  as  rapidly  as  those  of 
the  isolated  stores. 

while  the  number  of  employees  for  64  Minnesota  stores  at  the  end  of 
1925  was  280  compared  with  284  in  1924,  they  were  able  to  handle  $350,000 
more  business  the  last  year  than  the  preceding  year. 
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nans  or  hews  repored  by  the  associations 

On  April  12  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  had.  received  51,169  hales  of  cotton  of  the  1925  crops  and 
had  sold  32,568  hales. 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Wheat  P0ol  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  early  in  June, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the  president  of  the  organization,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Manitoba  Cooperative  Wheat  Producers,  Ltd. 

The  State  Wheat  Board  of  Queensland,  Australia,  had  received 
1,739,930  bushels  of  wheat  up  to  February  25,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  manager.  A  large  proportion  of  this  had  already  been  disposed  of.  A 
first  advance,  amounting  to  5=278,943,  had  been  paid  on  1,726, 709  bushels. 

Machinery  and  supplies  to  the  amount  of  $179,000  were  sold  by 
the  supply  department  of  the  land  0 'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
during  the  month  of  March.  This  is  the  largest  record  for  any  one  month 
since  the  department  opened  three  years  ago.  Cream  cooling  tanks  are 
selling  at  the  rate  of  50  a  day.  Orders  are  being  received  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

A  steady  increase  in  volume  of  business,  month  by  month,  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Farmers'  Union  Service  Association,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
with  a  7  5  per  cent  increase  in  the  five  months  from  November  to  March. 
Orders  are  coming  in  steadily  for  binder  twine,  machinery,  oils,  feed, 
groceries,  and  other  supplies.  The  management  states  that  the  highest 
quality  goods  are  handled  and  the  prices  are  as  low  as  possible. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  more  than  140  progressive  farmers  in  the 
office  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Farm  Bureau,  Clayton,  Mo.  ,  it  was  voted’* 
to  organize  and  incorporate  the  St.  Louis  County  Growers'  Cooperative 
Sales  Company.  One  hundred  forty  shares  of  stock  at  $100  each  were  sold, 
making  a  total  of  $14,000,  or  $1,500  more  than  the  amount  necessary 
for  incorporation.  Fruit  and  truck  worth  millions  of  dollars  is  produced 
each  year  in  this  county. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Central  Dairy  Producers'  Council 
has  been  formed  by  the  principal  dairy  marketing  associations  of  Ohio 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federa.tion.  Its  purpose 
is  11  to  promote  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  cooperative  members  and 
the  dairy  interests  in  general.11  The  council,  which  will  meet  quar¬ 
terly,  is  to  be  financed  by  a  contribution  of  one  cent  per  member  each 
year,  which  it  is  expected  will  amount  to  about  $300.  Any  special  work 
will  be  financed  separately.  The  first  task  undertaken  is  to  be  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  dairy  prices. 
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